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IN LONDON. 


N his new play, first introduced to a London audience 

on Monday last at the Olympic Theatre, Mr. 

W. S. Gilbert has deserted those more characteristic 
lines in which his chief successes have been secured. 
The Ne’er-do-Weel is, it is true, described, and 
justly described, as “entirely original”; but its 
originality has nothing in common with that 
of the fairy plays Pygmalion and Galatea and 
The Palace of Truth, with that of the eccentric 
Engaged or that of Charity, with its strong, albeit 
ineffective, moral purpose. In The Ne’er-do-Weel, Mr. 
Gilbert strives once more to accomplish what his 
detractors and some of his admirers say is beyond the 
scope of his genius, to give usa dramatic story animated 
by natural and sympathetic motives, and able to 
interest us to our sense of humour, our love of satire, or 
our appreciation of curiously-inverted fancy. The tale 
of his hero and heroine’s love and misunderstanding, is 
one of everyday life, and the language in which it is 
told seeks no effect save that of simple appropriateness. 

The important characters Mr, Gilbert has introduced 
are few in number, and the drama is cast in the 
shape of three short acts. Its hero, the “ ne’er-do- 
weel,” is one Jeffery Rollestone, a broken gentle- 
man, who has squandered his past, and is utterly 
reckless as to his future. Ever since he was crossed in 
love he has allowed himself to go steadily down hill, 
and has derived a sort of grim satisfaction from 
moralising over his descent; and now, when we first 
meet him, at the age of five-and-thirty, he is a penniless 
wanderer over the face of the earth, who yet preserves 
the ineffaceable indications of good-breeding, and is a 
gentleman in spite of himself. Roaming about in the 
country, he comes across his school chum Gerard Seton, 
from whom, after a struggle against his pride, he 
accepts the position of secretary to Mr. Seton, senior. 
Gerard Seton, who is well-meaning, if weak, is at this 
period hovering between his love for pretty Jessie 
O’Hara, the bailiff’s daughter, and his desire—instilled 
into him by his father—to rehabilitate the family 
estate by marrying his wealthy cousin, Maud Callendar. 
He is fond of Maud in a vague, self-interested fashion ; 
but Maud cares nothing for him. She has loved and 
lost years ago; and the object of her love is readily dis- 
covered at the end of the first act by her start of sup- 
pressed feeling when the unconscious Gerard, just after 
her kindly refusal of his offer, introduces her to Mr. 
Rollestone the new secretary. 

In the next act the motive of the drama, Rollestone’s 
attempted self-sacrifice, out of gratitude to his friends, 
is brought forward. Deeply sensible of the goodness of 
the Setons in giving him a position where he can re- 

gain his self-respect, Rollestone would, as he says, die 
for his benefactors ; but he is hardly prepared for the 
appeal made to him by Mr. Seton, to help to save the 
family from impending financial ruin by forwarding a 
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| match between Gerard and Maud. The scene which 


follows between Jeffery and his love of days gone-by 
is painfully touching. The woman is all anxiety to 
atone for the separation between them, compelled by 
guardians, whose power is at an end; the man, 
too, knows that the love which has hitherto 
been so potent for evil is as strong as ever for 
good now that circumstances have removed the 
barrier between them. But Rollestone, chivalrous in 
his ideal of the gratitude demanded by a beneficent 
friend, determines to keep the promise which he has 
given to Mr. Seton, who, of course, knows nothing of 
the former intimacy of Maud and Jeffery. Rollestone 
does his best to perform his duty according to his esti- 
mate of that duty; but the simple truthfulness of the 
girl’s grief when he urges the suit of his friend over- 
comes his resolve, and he breaks down in his well-in- 
tended deceit. But the joy of the reunited lovers is 
not long-lived, for the “ ne’er-do-well” is unaccount- 
ably unstable of purpose in the larger matters of life. 
He can be firm enough with a scamp whom he catches 
breaking open Gerard Seton’s desk, and whom he 
worsts in an exceedingly entertaining manner; but 
when he once more sees a chance of Quixotic self- 
sacrifice, he promptly rushes forward to the altar, and, 
forgetful of the pain which he must be inflicting 
upon his affianced bride avows the ownership of a letter 
written by Jessie O’Hara to Gerard Seton, and dis- 
covered by Mr. Seton and Jessie’s father. This he 
seems to do partly to screen Gerard, and partly to finda 
ready means of breaking away once more from the lady 
whose love he considers he has stolen from his friend. 
In the last act—the third—the serious interest is, per- 
haps, with doubtful judgment, left to take care of 
itself during a comic examination of Quilt, the letter- 
stealer, by a newly-made J.P. But in the end all 
comes right with the return of Gerard, who had eloped 
with Jessie, and the discovery by Rollestone that his 
projected self-sacrifice is literally impossible. 

Up to the end of the first act the play promises well. 
Its characters are iutelligibly and naturally introduced, 
and curiosity is legitimately aroused with regard to the 
complication likely to arise from the relationship of 
Rollestone and Maud Callendar. Far on into the 
second act the interest continues, and the interview in 
which the “ ne’er-do-weel” nerves himself to plead the 
cause of his friend, with his own love of days gone by, 
and finally breaks down in his self-command, is subtly 
conceived and delicately wrought out. But the end of 
the act comes with a terrible crash against all our sym- 
pathetic expectations, and is received with blank sur- 
prise, akin to pain, by an audience which is not de- 
liberately unfriendly, like that of the first night. It is 
true that Jeffery Rollestone is grieved at the anger 
which his avowal of affection for Miss Callendar excites 
in Mr. Seton; it is true that he is conscious of seeming 
to play a scurvy part towards the father and son who 
are his benefactors. But he is,as he says to Mr. Seton, 
conscious that Maud’s confessed love for him is “a 
sacred and solemn trust,” and nothing can, as it seems 
to us, excuse or even explain the suddenly-devised lie 
by which he throws this trust to the winds. He is 
Quixotic, after a thoronghly unchivalrous fashion, and 
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in his protection of Gerard at the expense of Maud, 
commits the last crime of which we should have 
expected him to be guilty. It is incredible that a man 
of upright purpose and kindly nature could by his 
conduct force from an innocent girl the appeal, * Have 
mercy on the poor hope to which I have clung for three 
weary weeks!” and should continue his miserable 
assumption of unfaithfulness till she cries, “ For God’s 
sake say something, be it true or be it false, that will 
lift this weight of sorrow from my heart.” The motive 
here is strained until it breaks; and the character loses 
all reality. It is not necessary to discuss in detail the 
minor flaws of logical sequence suggested by Rolle- 
stone’s knowledge that Miss Callendar has avowed 
her perfect indifference to Gerard Seton as a 
lover, and by his belief that Gerard has more 
than compromised himself by those letters on which so 
much depends. Nor need we refer at length to the 
risky farce of Quit’s and the doubtful humour 
of the prolonged scenes of misapprehension, em- 
ployed earlier in the play. The drama dis- 
appoints, and disappoints bitterly, because the way 
in which its main motive is worked out jars upon us 
from the moment when the hero casts away his 
love, and besides this our regret for all minor mistakes 
fades into insignificance. The play is well-acted by 
Mr. Neville and Miss M. Terry, as Rollestone and Maud 
Callendar, who do all that is possible towards smoothing 
the rough places of the plot. The neer-do-weel’s 
strange mixture of manliness and irresolution of purpose 
is indicated by the actor with more delicacy of touch 
than he sometimes employs; and the actress, in spite 
of growing self-consciousness, against which she should 
guard, strikes the true chord of womanly feeling in her 
stronger scenes. Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mr. 
Flockton play conscientiously and earnestly, if with 
no particular point; Mr. Anson is amusing as a bland 
sort of Captain Cuttle, and Miss Gerard is really charm- 
ing as Jesse O’Hara. So far as the performance is con- 
cerned, the play has its full chance of success ; and its 
too probable failure will be due to its intrinsic defici- 
encies. 


In The Rivals Miss Herbert made her welcome 
reappearance at the St. James’s on Saturday morning 
last. For reasons which need perhaps scarcely be in- 
sisted upon in detail, the actress is with all her polished 
skill scarcely able to present a suitable Lydia Languish; 
but we may hope that her return in this réle is but the 
earnest of future efforts more happily chosen. Mr. W. 
Farren and Mrs. Chippendale were, of course, all that a 
Sir Anthony Absolute and Mrs. Malaprop should be, 
Mr. Brough was a laughter-provoking Acres, and Mr. 
Leathes a Captain Absolute sufficiently manly, but apt 
to overdo the young officer’s sham innocence. 


Les Cloches de Corneville,a comic opera in three 
acts, written by MM. Clairville and Gabet, and com- 
posed by Robert Planquette, has had an uninterrupted 
career of success since it was first produced in Paris at 
the Théatre des Folies Dramatiques. In the ordinary 
course of events, we should have had to wait several 
years before we could listen to an English performance 
of this opera ; but its Parisian popularity appears to have 
stimulated London publishers and managers to form 
and mature the bold idea of publishing and performing 
it in London, without waiting tillit had gone the round 
of Europe. An English version was brought before the 
public on Saturday last at the Folly Theatre, and met 
with a highly favourable reception. The novelty is accept- 
able on many grounds. It is really a “comic opera,” 
and is free from the silliness, vulgarity, and indecency 
of opera-bouffe. “Grand” operas, of the serious or 
spectacular kind, are only within the means of great 
operatic companies. Comic operas may be satisfactorily 
presented with the aid of moderately good artists, and 





at a comparatively small outlay of money and labour ; 
and as this class of musical entertainments will always 
be popular with the large majority of amateurs, who 
seek in music nothing beyond a facile enjoyment, it 
must be a source of general congratulation when so 
gifted a writer of comic opera as M. Robert Planquette 
makes his appearance. When we speak of M. Plan- 
quette as a “gifted” writer, we refer to his natural 
endowments, which are considerable, but it must 
be observed that they have not been fully de- 
veloped by culture, and that his first opera may be 
hopefully regarded as an earnest of better things to 
come. He is not strong in harmony or orchestration. 
The smallness of the Folly Theatre band has probably 
necessitated compression of his orchestral score ; but 
after making allowance for this fact, it is still evident 
that, while greater fulness would be secured by a 
larger band, the original poverty of invention and de- 
ficiency of harmonic resources would remain obvious. 
It is as a writer of vocal melodies that M. Planquette 
chiefly shines. Many, if not most of the songs in 
Les Cloches de Corneville are freshly tuneful, and in 
those instances where reminiscences are suggested,"the 
coincidences are so slight that no charge of intentional 
plagiarism can be fairly made. Of sentimental power 
and pathos M. Planquette makes no sign, and therefore 
loses the advantage of those contrasts which are seldom 
more effective than in comic opera. He is almost 
always gay, and his slight but sparkling music has 
the effervesence of champagne—exhilarating the spirits 
while under its immediate influence. He has been 
fortunate in his libretto, which is dramatically interest- 
ing, and affords many occasions for the introduction of 
those lively strains in which he delights. He has not 
succeeded in imparting sufficient musical importance 
to the character of the miser Gaspard—the chief per- 
sonage in the opera—possibly because he thought it 
doubtful whether a capable singer could be found, 
equal to the histrionic requirements of so strong an 
acting part. Without giving a catalogue of pieces, we 
may say that the opera contains a number of charming 
and simple melodies, many of which, when once heard, 
will haunt the ear long afterwards. 

The plot of Les Cloches de Corneville is simple 
enough. A miser named Gaspard hides his treasures 
in the Chateau de Corneville, which is supposed to be 
haunted, and has for several years been deserted by 
Henri, the heir of the De Cornevilles. Henri returns, 
incognito, and, being incredulous about ghosts, conceals 
himself, with some of his brother officers and crew, in 
the corridor of the chateau. Disguised in old suits of 
armour, the confederates suddenly appear unto Gaspard, 
just as he is contemplating his gold after going through 
his nightly performance of ghost-tricks at the window, 
to frighten the villagers. He takes the visitors for 
ghosts, and becomes insane from terror. Henri dis- 
covers that Gaspard has misappropriated the revenues 
of the adjoining De tLucenay estates, and has 
brought up Germaine, the orphan Marquise de 
Lucenay, as his niece. Eventually Gaspard re- 
covers his reason, makes restitution, and receives 
forgiveness. With the marriage betrothal of Germaine 
and Henri the opera concludes, the Bells of Corneville 
—which are never heard except when the Castle is 
visited by its lawful owner—ringing out a merry peal. 
Mr. Shiel Barry’s impersonation of Gaspard will add to 
his already high reputation. He was suffering so severely 
from hoarseness that an apology was made for him, but 
in spite of physical suffering he presented a powerfuland 
vivid portraiture of the miser, His “ make-up” was 


wonderfully effective, and his command of facial ex- 
pression enabled him to illustrate, by the play of his 
features, the varying moods of the character. He 
achieved an intellectual triumph, and was rewarded 
applause, 
concentrated at- 


not only by 


irrepressible bursts of 
but by that 


breathless and 
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tention which is the highest tribute an actor can 
receive from the public. Mr. Howson was efficient as 
Henri, and Miss Violet Cameron, as Germaine, was 
interesting and lady-like. Besides these personages 
there were others concerned in the underplots as well as 
in the main action. Miss K. Munroe Srecichens’ Mr. 
W. J. Hill (the Bailli), Mr. Loredan (Grénicheux), and 
Mr. Ashford (Gobo) acted and sang with abundant 
spirit and considerable success. Of the encores, recalls, 
and bouquets, which, as usual on “ first nights,” were 
freely bestowed, it is needless to give details. A few 
hisses were heard, but applause predominated. 

The English adapters have done their share of the 
work better than usual, and have mercifully spared us 
the customary dose of * topical” songs and stale jokes. 
The following specimens of their rhymes will probably 
prove interesting :— 


O fairest maiden, 
One moment laid in, &c. 


Why art thou gone now P 
Why art thou flown now? &e. 


My Germaine, when nought would suit her, 
In her chamber then I ‘put her, &c. 


Back! Monster inhuman! 
Germaine is my bondwoman. 





IN PARIS. 


—~1oe——— 


INCE the 16th inst., when Niniche, of which we 
gave an account in our last issue, was brought out 

at the Theatre des Variétés, no novelty has been pro- 
duced here. The majority of the managers, in fact, are 
reluctant to play any good cards they happen to have in 
their hands until the Exhibition is about to open, and 
it may be assumed with but little hesitation that, with 
the exception of M. Victorien Sardou’s Bourgeois de 
Pontarsy, which is now in active rehearsal at the 
Théatre du Vaudeville, no important new piece will be 
given to us before the end of April. Let us take 
advantage of this lull in theatrical affairs to speak 
of a few events which a press of matter has 
hitherto prevented us from noticing. In the first place, 
La Joie Fait Peur has been revived at the Comédie 
Frangaise, in order that Mdlle. Favart may appear as 
Madame Désaubiers. The reason for this step will at 
once be evident to those who know what sort of a cha- 
racter this Madame Désaubiers is. For some time past 
it has been felt that Mdlle. Favart was getting too old 
to play jeunes premieres as they should be played, 
and on more than one occasion her acting has been 
coldly received by the audience and severely criticised 
by the independent press. Now, yielding to the advice of 
judicious friends, but not, it must be confessed, without 
a good deal of persuasion, she has abandoned the emploi 
with which her name has hitherto been associated for 
that of femmes mires and méres, and her appearance 
as Madame Désaubiers in La Joie Fait Peur is the 
first public sign of the change she has made. That she 
has entered upon her new career under favourable 
auspices may at once be affirmed. Even now she has 
not mastered the art of concealing art, but after every 
allowance is made for this defect her Désaubiers must 
be pronounced a finished and forcible piece of acting. 
Madame Guyon, who died last week, was admirable 
in this part, as were also her only predeces- 
sors in it, Madame Allan-Despréaux and Mdlle. 
Nathalie. The revival of Le Courrier de Lyon 
at the Ambigu continues highly successful, owing 
in great measure to M. Paulin-Ménier’s imperso- 
nation of Choppard. That impersonation is of such 


excellence that while he is on the stage he completely 
concentrates the attention of the audience upon him- 
self, although the Lesurques and Dubosc of M. Lacres- 
sonniére may justly be classed with that actor’s happiest 
efforts. M. Paulin-Menier’s success appears the more 
remarkable when it is considered that the rascally horse- 
dealer is comparatively a minor personage, and there is 
some cause for the indignation he shows whenever 
anything is written or said to the effect that 
as Choppard he goes beyond all that he has 
achieved in other characters. By means of the 
matinées dramatiques which are given every Sunday, 
and which, by the way, have proved more remunerative 
than their projectors had expected, we are enabled to 
renew our acquaintance with masterpieces of French 
and other dramatic literature. Three Sundays ago, at 
the Théatre de la Gaité, two tragedies now rarely heard 
of except among appreciative students—the Octavia of 
Seneca and the Casina of Plautus—-were represented. 
The former, which had been translated into vigorous 
French for the occasion by M. Vinot, a poet of great 
promise, deserves attention as an _ illustration of 
Roman history by a Roman, and the noble 
speeches it contains were listened to with evi- 
dent pleasure. Those who suppose that a play 
cannot command the suffrages of a French audience 
unless it is indecent will be unprepared to hear that 
in view of this performance Plautus’s comedy was 
carefully deodorised, sometimes at the expense of its 
dramatic force. The Casina, bad as it undoubtedly 
is, is scarcely more indecent than many modern come- 
dies we could name, but, as we have said, no attempt 
to profit by its indecency was made at the Gaité. The 
devil is not so bad as he has been painted, and it may 
be that the demand for prurient plays in France is 
not so great as many persons living on the northern 
side of the Channel imagine it to be. 





IN ROME. 


Oe 


| ig the course of her triumphant progress through 
Italy, Madame Patti, after having turned the 
heads of the people of Milan, Venice, Florence, Naples, 
and other cities, has arrived in Rome, and is drawing 
enthusiastic crowds to the Apollo Theatre, in spite of the 
very high prices of admission which give rise to much 
dissatisfaction. The diva brings with her no novelty, 
but is to sing in the four familiar operas to which 
she has confined herself during her tour — La 
Traviata, Il Barbiere, La Sonnambula, and 
Il Trovatore. Those who have not seen the great 
prima donna since she was last in Rome, hold that 
her voice has lost none of its beauty and freshness, 
while as an actress she has made immense progress, 
and can sustain a comparison with Signora Marini, the 
greatest Italian actress of the day. Signor Nicolini, 
who is a great favourite in Rome, where he created a 
sensation three years ago by his singing in Aida and 
Gli Ugonotti, accompanies Madame Patti, and shares 
the applause bestowed upon her. Signor Vaselli, a 
young singer of promise, fills the baritone réles in a 
highly satisfactory manner. 


at the Valle Theatre, where they have had, on the 
whole, a very successful season. The Due Dame of 
Signor Ferrari has been repeated more frequently 
than often falls to the lot of a new piece on 
the Italian stage, and is perhaps the safest card 
in the manager's pack. Early in the present 
month this company produced, with very de- 





cided success, a new drama in three acts and a pro- 
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logue, by Signor L. Marenco, entitled Speroni @ Ore 
(Golden Spurs). It was in pieces of a very different 
kind that Signor Marenco first gained fame. His 
Giorgio Gandi and Celeste were charming idyls, but 
gave no indication of the dramatic power displayed 
in the work under consideration. Deserting his 
old style, he had of late devoted himself to 
comedy, with no very satisfactory results, and 
the comparative failure of his recent produc- 
tions led the critics and the public to regard with 
indifference the announcement of a new work from his 
pen. The first performance of Speroni d’ Oro, however, 
completely changed the state of feeling with regard to 
Signor Marenco, and subsequent performances only 
served to confirm the impression that he has entered 
upon a field in which he may cull yet brighter laurels 


than those which encircled his brow at the outset of his. 


career. The principal characters of the drama are 
Rainero, a soldier of fortune, who, being forced to mar 

a girl of noble birth, leaves her immediately after the 
ceremony, conscious of his unworthiness, and does not 
return till he has by his valour gained the “ golden 
spurs” and the rank of nobility; and Roberta, the 
young girl in question, who remains true to her husband 
during his long absence and bitterly bewails his supposed 
death when false tidings of it arrive. After four years 
Rainero returns, and before disclosing himself to his wife, 
seeks to ascertain whether she has remained true to him. 
He finds that a noble youth is deeply enamoured of 
her, and for a time it seems to him that Roberta favours 
the suit of this admirer ; but this is a misapprehension, 
and after some passionate scenes to which it gives rise, 
the drama comes to a happy termination. The subject 
of this new piece closely resembles that of Signor 
Giacosa’s comedy, Jl Marito Amante della Moglie 
(The Husband in Love with his Wife), but it is treated 
in a thoroughly different spirit. The success of Signor 
Marenco’s drama is due rather to the masterly drawing 
of the two leading characters than to the plot. The 
acting was excellent, Signor Pasta playing the part of 
Rainero with much vigour, while Signora Marchi was 
a graceful and intelligent Roberta. Another new play 
by Signor Marenco, entitled Z7’ramonti (Sunsets) is to 
be produced during the spring. 








IN MADRID. 


ee 


F the many new pieces which have been produced 
since we last recorded the doings of the Madrid 
theatres, two alone deserve mention. The first is a 
three act drama in verse by Don Leopoldo’ Cano, en- 
titled Los Lawreles de un Poeta, which was produced 
with success on the 13th inst. at the Teatro Espafol. 
In this curious work, the author seeks to show the per- 
nicious effects of the sensational drama of the present 
day. The principal character, Don Pablo, is a sensa- 
tional dramatist of high repute who has often so 
peopled the stage with disobedient daughters and 
vicious sons that his own son and daughter are contami- 
nated by the example of their father’s dramatic creations. 
Don Pablo, however, is not a virtuous man, and it is 
probably rather his own moral defects than those of 
his dramatis persone that produce such a depraving 
influence on his children ; and the unprincipled charac- 
ter of the governess to whom he entrusts the education 
of his daughter may have had something to do with 
her aberration from the straight path. Be that as it 
may, Don Pablo wishes his daughter Maria to marry a 
worthy magistrate, but the young lady has other views, 
and elopes with a low ruffian named Ernesto, who seduces 
her to avenge himself on her father, who had treated 





Ernesto’s wife in the same way. Don Pablo’s son also 
turns out very badly. He is addicted to expensive 
vices, and, remembering the mode of obtaining money 
adopted by the sons of sensational drama, he is about to 
break open his father’s safe and help himself, when he is 
surprised in the act and commits suicide, while Don 
Pablo is driven mad by the horrible event. Sejior Cano 
has singularly weakened the moral he seeks to enforce, 
by making his dramatist a man of loose habits. The 
drama contains some telling situations, and is well 
written. The interpretation was excellent, aud the 
piece met with a more favourable reception than an 
analysis of the plot would seem to justify. The veteran 
actor, Sefior Valero, played the fatiguing part of Don 
Pablo with wonderful vigour; his voice retains all its 
old power, but his memory is failing. Sefiora Contreras 
and Senor Rodriguez played the other leading parts in 
excellent style. 

The second piece above-mentioned is a three-act 
comedy in verse by Don Rafael Garcia y Santistéban, 
entitled Quiero ser pobre (I would we were poor), 
which was produced at the Teatro de la Comedia on 
the 12th inst. The wish expressed in the title is 
uttered by Adela, the charming and virtuous but 
neglected wife of Emilio, a wealthy man of business 
who lives in a vortex of speculation, spending all his 
time at the Bourse or his club, when he is not at some 
lower haunt of vice, and utterly neglecting his wife, 
who is exposed to the amorous attentions of a foppish 
baron. Emilio has the utmost confidence in his clerk, 
Mateo, whom he instructs to invest the bulk of his 
money in an English banking-house. The bank fails, and 
Emilio, supposing that he has lost his all, retires to the 
country, where he learns to appreciate the virtues of 
his wife, who remains devoted to him in his reduced 
circumstances. Of course, when poverty has done its 
beneficial work, Mateo turns up and informs his master 
that, having his suspicions of the English bank, he did 
not carry out his instructions, and that his master 
remains as wealthy as ever. The character of Emilio 
is remarkably well-drawn. The comedy is brightly 
written, and was enthusiastically applauded by a 
crowded house. Seforas Lola Fernandezand Valverde, 
and Sefiores Zamacois, Aguirre and Mario, contributed 
greatly by their finished acting to the success of the 
piece. 

Signora Bianca Donadio, whose successful performance 
of Rosina in the Barbiere at the Teatro del Principe 
Alfonso we recently recorded, has since grown in favour 
with the public, and the management of the leading 
opera house have offered her an engagement on very 
handsome terms. Her success as Amina in the Son- 
nambula was brilliant ; the Elvino was unfortunately 
very inefficient, and people are longing to hear her and 
Gayarre together in Bellini’s opera, a wish which may 
be gratified during her engagement at the Teatro Real, 
where Seifior Gayarre is the leading tenor. She made 
her début at the Teatro Real on Saturday as Rosina, 
in the Barbiere, with a success equal to that which 
attended her performance of the part at the minor 
theatre. 





IN NEW YORK. 


te 


AGO is one of the characters in which Mr. Booth 
has lately appeared at the theatre which bears his 
name. “ This impersonation,” says the Sun, “is the 


most profound and startling picture of essential evil— 
that mysterious, subtle, defiant element of malign 
power whose existence in nature furnishes the shadow 
of religion and the outline of superstition-—that, I be- 
lieve, it is possible for histrionic act to produce. It is 
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the most distinctly original, the most deeply philo- 
sophical and artistically true of all Mr. Booth’s essays. 
Some of us honour dramatic art by trying to think 
about it. We shall not disagree on one point, namely, 
that those stage exhibitions are the most worthy and 
enduring which deal with elemental truths simply and 
sufficingly. By this agreement alone can we establish 
any fellowship of the player with the painter and poet, 
for it is the picture, the epic, the drama, that by some 
spiritual insight and master touch gives us a new and 
better view of the ‘Nature of Things.’ Mr. Booth’s 
Iago formulates to the eye by the creative power of 
imagination what men for thousands of years have been 
trying to interpret by their intelligence. He exhibits 
to us evil, animate and regnant, working destructively 
because it is evil. After you have dissolved the character 
of Iago in your metaphysical alembic you will find no 
other motive than this—it is his nature. The residuum 
is a tireless, self-impelled, disintegrating, malignant 
principle, whose purpose and delight it is to destroy. 
My reading of men convinces me, that they carry in 
their natures this principle of evil, and that the glimpses 
they have at various times caught of its possibilities and 
activities have helped them to project through their 
fears and their fancies the personal devil that has 
walked skulkingly in the shadows of our earth so 
many centuries. Such absolute and symmetrical 
wickedness as is Iago’s is awful only as a human 
possibility. But it is because such a morbid psycholo- 
gical activity is known to be evolved in actual life 
that we are warranted in calling Jago a scientific fact. 
Whenever I have seen Mr. Booth play the part, I have 
felt like one pausing over some suddenly revealed gulf 
— dark and mystery-crammed. I have come away 
with a shiver in me, as if I had touched some awful 
secret of the cosmos. Others have been affected in the 
same way, and I cannot believe that the impersonation 
would have this effect if it were not for the elemental 
truth shadowed in it. It is not often that the stage 
cares to touch these far extremes. It prefers to 
skim the safe surface of comfortable intervening 
probability. Great elemental truths, whether they 
glimmer in the astral dust of the heavens or lie bedded 
in the Plutonic substratum of our souls, strain your 
average theatre-goer dreadfully. To look up dazzles 
him, to look down puzzles him, and the footlights and 
music are straight ahead. So Mr. Booth’s Iago, you 
may be sure, is not the réle the public prefer to see him 
in. The lorgnette in common use is not quite strong 
enough to follow him. Does that statement annoy 
you? I hope it does. If you are a theatre-goer, and 
my mild truth prods you, then there is hope. Do you 
remember how you were bored by The Danichef's? Did 
anybody tell you why? Let me tell you. The princi- 
pal reason why you did not like The Danicheffs is 
this :—The dramatist had seized upon one of the sub- 
limest moral truths ever enunciated, and had worked it 
into the character of one of his personages. If he had 
painted it in oil, you would have taken off your hat to it. 
If he had preached it, or sung it, or cut it in marble, 
you would have acknowledged its worth, its beauty, 
and its self-evident grandeur. But he incarnated it 
in action, and you didn’t care for it.” 

Sidonie, an adaptation of M. Alphonse Daudet’s 
Fromont Jeune et Risler ainé, was produced at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre on the evening of the 9th inst. 
The cast included all the members of Mr. Fiske’s com- 
pany. . Miss Katherine Rodgers was the Sidonie, and 
Mr. George Clarke the Franz Risler. Neither of these 
performances can be regarded as satisfactory. The 
version of the novel is founded on M. Daudet’s drama- 
tisation of his own work, and is totally distinct from 
the piece brought out some weeks since in Chicago. It 
is far superior to the American translation of the novel 
itself, 

Mr. Coghlan has carefully elaborated the part of 





Jean Renaud, in A Celebrated Case, and is filling the 
Union-square Theatre, New York, every night. The 
New York Mail declares the English actor’s assump- 
tion to be “as fine a piece of melodramatic acting as 
was ever seen in the city.” At Wallack’s School is 
drawing good houses, On the 14th inst. Mr. John 
Brougham took a benefit. A Shesp in Wolj’s Cloth- 
ing, an act of School, and Kerry, in which Mr. Bouci- 
cault appeared, were given to a crowded audience. 
Mr. J. C. Williamson and Miss Maggie Moore are 
playing Struck Oil at the Grand Opera House, and 
have been pecuniarily successful during their late tour. 
Ciprico, whose late reception in London was hardly 
enthusiastic, is playing at Brooklyn. He announces 
that his appearance in London caused “ considerable 
critical attention.” Champagne and Oysters - has 
taken the place of Baby at the Park Theatre, New 
York. The former play is adapted from the German 
by Mr. J. W. Shannon, and shows how an English 
clergyman is decoyed into the Argyll Rooms by one 
Coralie Faye, and is discovered in that place by 
his own sexton. Mr. James Lewis plays the part of the 
Rev. Godfrey Graham, the clergyman. 





EN PASSANT. 





R. GLADSTONE found time on Thursday last to see 
The Sorcerer at the Opéra Comique. In order to 
preserve peace his visit was kept a secret. 


Mapame Parti has been well received in Rome, though 
not so cordially as at Milan, Venice, and Naples. In con- 
sequence of ill-health she has been obliged to shorten her 
songs. 


Mr. Irvine will appear as Louis XI. on Saturday 
week, 


M. Sarpov’s new play, the Bourgeois de Pontarsy, will 
in all probability be produced at the Thédtre du Vaudeville 
at the end of the month. 


Last Thursday Mr. Phelps was to have appeared at the 
Aquarium Theatre as Wolsey. The veteran tragedian, 
however, was unable to appear, and it is feared from what 
occurred that his memory is leaving him. His place on 
the occasion was taken by Mr. Ryder. 


Tree posthumous pieces of M. Théodore Barrigre—La 
Comtesse de Sommervive, Le Chemin de Damas, Les Scan- 
dales d’Hier—are about to be published. 


Mr. Westitanp Marston is said to have written a 
drama expressly for Miss Kate Field. 


Mr. Max Srrakoscu’s venture in opera in Philadelphia 
has resulted successfully. The first week he is said to have 
banked some 9,000 dols. 


THERE are some things which may always be taken for 
granted, but which have to be chronicled in due form. 
Miss Ada Swanborough met with a most cordial reception 
at the Strand Theatre when, on Thursday last, she re- 
appeared on the stage there. 


“ Exxe a lair d’un perroquet qui passe la téte entre deux 
melons,” said M. Sardou a few nights ago in describing a 
lady with a very aquiline nose and full cheeks, whom he 
had seen at a theatre, 


GeneRAL SHERMAN recently gave a complimentary 
breakfast to Miss Mary Anderson at St. Louis. Miss 
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Anderson, it should be added, has met with great success 
in the South, where the name of her father is well known. 


In the language of the three-sheet posters, “ Chattanooga 
endorses New York.” 


Mapame Emi.ie Guyon, of whose death we spoke last 
week, was buried on Thursday last. M. Perrin, M. Got, 
M. Febvre, M. Coquelin, M. Maubant, and M. Laroche 
officially represented the Comédie Frangaise, and all the 
other societaires were present. M. Emile Augier, M. 
Auguste Vitu, and M. Paulin Menier afterwards joined the 
procession, as also did the Princess Mathilde. 


Mr. Banorort, we hear, was much shocked on hearing 
that Mr. Burnand intended to turn Diplomacy into bur- 
lesque, and the cleverness with which many points in the 
acting of the Prince of Wales’s company in that play are 
taken off at the Strand has not tended to restore his com- 
posure. 

Miss Davenport has returned to New York, and 
everybody will be sincerely sorry to hear that her recent 
accident threatens to disfigure her for life. Her nose was 


really broken by the fall, and a piece of bone has been 
taken out. 


Ar the first night of Les Cloches de Corneville, a very 
stout man who occupied one of the stalls made himself 
very obnoxious to his neighbours. His identity remained 
in doubt until it was settled by a well-known musical critic, 
who declared him to be the original “ stalled ox and hatred 
therewith.” 


Mrs. C. V. WILLIAms, a coloured lady of Washington, 
announces her intention to appear in tragedy in that city 
at no distant date. Well may we now say, “To this com- 
plexion have we come.” Her début there will be as Par- 
thenia, in Ingomar, after which ‘she will play Evadne, 
Juliet, Bianca, Pauline, and other ré/es of Miss Anderson’s 
repertory. Mrs. Williams is stated to be young and pro- 
mising. The San Francisco Chronicle states that she “ has 
secured the favour of the Washington press,” 


Tue Chicayo Times says that Miss Von Elsner, who has 
made a very successful début at the Italian Opera in Paris, 
was born at Bloomington, Illinois, and is the daughter of a 
German musician, and a daughter of an old resident of that 
town. Her parents are now divorced. Miss Von Elsner 
appeared in public concert at Bloomington when three 
years old, and has always been extremely fond of music. 


In 1783, Garrick was playing at Drury Lane Theatre in 
the part of Sir John Brute. Just at the point where Sir 
John, a drunkard, mutters incoherently until he falls into 
a doze, and while the audience were in such wrapt attention 
that the proverbial pin might have been heard if it dropped, 
a prodigious and long-protracted yawn broke from some one 
in the orchestra. It proved to come from Cervetto, a bass 
player. Garrick furiously sent for and warmly reproached 
him, but the musician made matters right in a trice, “I beg 
ten tousand pardon! but I alvay do so ven I am ver much 
please.” 


Mr. Braip is dead. Born in 1812, he made his first 
appearance on the stage at the Adelphi Theatre in 1843 as 
the Comte de Livry in Linda; or, the Pearl of Savoy. 
Five years afterwards he joined the Haymarket company, 
with which he was connected from that time up to his 
death. The last character in which he appeared was that 
of the Sea Captain in Z’welfth Night, three weeks ago. His 
versatility was very great, and his impersonations of 


foreigners will not soon be forgotten by those who wit- 
nessed them, 





Not many weeks ago a lady who was playing an im- 
portant part in a musical piece at a theatre in the Western 
district was about to appear on the stage in a new and ap- 
propriate but extremely pretty dress. The manageress, who 
was at the head of the company, seemed to be afraid of the 
good effect it would produce, and accordingly requested her 
to exchange it for the one she had previously worn. To 
this request the lady not unnaturally declined to accede. 
The manageress then refused to let her appear at all, and 
sent on a mere figuwrante to play her part. 
scarcely keeping faith with the playgoing public. 


This was 


THE thousandth representation of Our Boys, of which 
we gave an account last week, has been commemorated in 
more than one way. On the same night Mr. James and 
Mr. Thorne were entertained at supper at the Westminster 
Club by Mr. Byron, Mr. Hollingshead, Mr. Toole, Mr. 
Montagu Williams, the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, and Mr. 
Albert Levy, and were presented by their hosts with 
lockets bearing the words, “On the one thousandth night 
of Our Boys.” The company included the Duke of Beau- 
fort, Mr. Irving, Sir Bruce Seton, Mr. Knight, and 
Mr. Stuart-Wortley. Two nights afterwards, at the same 
club, Mr. James and Mr. Thorne entertained a large 
number of friends, among whom were Mr. Neville, 
Mr. Toole, Mr. Hollingshead, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Mor- 
timer, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Durlacher, and Mr. Murray 
Marks. Daylight came before the company separated. 


Tue Bishop of Melbourne writes a long letter to 
the Melbourne papers, defending theatrical amusements. 
He says :—“It is sometimes asked, for instance, whether 
St. Paul would have shown himself at a theatre. No, 
certainly not at heathen theatres, where the perform- 
ances were usually connected with heathen worship. But 
if the question be whether he would have attended a well- 
conducted theatre in a Christian land, to witness a high- 
toned performance, then it might as well be asked whether 
St. Paul would have attended a cricket-match, a chess- 
tournament, or a spelling-bee. In his circumstances, it is 
very unlikely that he would ; but it is equally certain that 
he would have called none of them unlawful. Amusement 
is necessary for young people, and it would be equally 
unreasonable to forbid our boys to play at cricket, and to 
require grave divines either to join their sport or condemn 
it.” The Bishop concludes by saying that he desires “ to 
do something to make the Drama what it should be—the 
handmaid of religion and morality.” 

Mr. Cartes Tuorve has not created a lasting impres- 
sion at San Francisco, at least if we take the criticism in 
the Chronicle there as an expression of the general opinion 
of the city. ‘ When,” says the critic, ‘‘ dramatic ability 
was apportioned among the Thorne family, he was un- 
happily absent. He may please New York, but can hardly 
satisfy San Francisco, whose esthetic taste is improving 
with wonderful rapidity.” Poor New York ! 


How the effect of Mr. Leonard Grover’s last drama was 
spoiled may be briefly related. A brass-bound box played 
a very important part in the piece. This box should have 
been put on a sideboard during the second act. The pro- 
perty-man forgot it, and the characters talked of and 
pointed to a box that was not to be seen. Desirous of 
making up for the omission, he put the box ona table in 
the very centre of the stage during the third act, and the 
audience found two of the characters seated at this 
table offering untold wealth for the recovery of the 
box that lay between them. ‘his, by the way, was 
meant to be very dramatic. In the fourth act the 
villain had to cast the box into a river, and throw the 
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heroine after it. Of course, the real heroine sank down on 
a floor, and the villain threw a dummy into the water. 
The property man tried to outdo himself on this dummy. 
He had measured the material right, but stuffed it so full that 
the arms out-stretched, even the fingers being so stiff that 
nothing could bring them down to a reasonable resemblance 
to those of a human being. The villain dashed it into the 
raging waters, but he threw it too far—it stuck on a set 
piece and remained there, arms outstretched, and fingers 
rigid with stuffing. When the villain obeyed his cue and 
spoke of having “hidden her for ever beneath the swift- 
running river,” the unfortunate dummy was still in the 
same position. 


THE new comedy, Old Times, purchased by Mr. Arthur 
Garner, is by Mr. F. W. Broughton, and not by Mr. F. C. 
Broughton. The piece has not been named out of com- 
pliment to the possessor of Naboth’s Vineyard, who has 
recently been informing us that the present are the old 
times, and times past the new times. A discovery, by the 
way, which Francis Bacon somewhat anticipated. Zcce 
signum, antiquitas seculi juventus mundi. These times are 
the ancient times, when the world is ancient, and not those 
which we account ancient ordine retrogrado, by a computa- 
tion backwards from ourselves. 


THE anniversary of the birth of Racine recalls to mind 
an amusing anecdote. Six years after [phigénie was pro- 
duced, a “fine lady ” took some guests through her picture- 
gallery. Halting before one in particular, she confessed 
that she did not know what the subject of it was. “ Oh,” 
said one of the guests, ‘‘ that is the sacrifice of Iphigenia.” 
The lady laughed. “It is, I assure you,” said the guest. 
‘“‘ How can that be?” she asked ; this “ picture has been in 
the possession of my family a century, and it is only six 
years since M. Racine wrote his tragedy.” 


Miss Anna Dickinson is engaged upon her new play. 
In a front chamber of a pretty cottage house on Madison- 
avenue she has secluded herself even from intimate 
friends, and works many hours every day. “ Before she 
writes another tragedy,” writes the friend with whom Miss 
Dickinson is staying, “you may expect comedy and melo- 
drama from her pen. But she has not written her last 
tragedy yet. Before Anna Dickinson stops writing, she 
will write the tragedy. From her good health and 
intense enthusiasm over the play she is now writing, it is 
fair to suppose that she wiil produce a better comedy than 
True to Herself was. That was brought out in Philadel- 
phia, and drew crowded houses.” It is probable that Miss 
Dickinson’s new play will be brought out in New York, 
with the lady herself as the heroine. Miss Dickinson 
returns to New York shortly. 


Mr. Cuartes THorNE, JuN., lately heard there was 
good duck-shooting to be had at Alameda, and, accompanied 
by a friend, went over to try his luck. The two sportsmen 
at first kept together on the marshes, but as the ducks did 
not seem to be around, they separated, and Mr. Thorne 
struck out for the beach. Coming suddenly round a clump 
of rushes, the actor stopped suddenly, with his eyes fixed 
upon a group of birds, floating quietly in the shallow water. 
“The California duck!” he exclaimed, in tones ofsup- 
pressed delight, creeping gradually to get within range. 
“T’ve heard,” he continued, “that the ornithology 
of California had never been properly studied. These 
birds are not exactly like the genus ducks in other coun- 
tries, but still I can recognise the species.” Just then several 
of the birds arose and wheeled slowly up. Mr. Thorne is a 
good shot, and his game-bag was soon full, He then ran 





across his companion, “What sport?” he inquired: 
“Only one,” was the somewhat disconsolate answer. “ Look 
in my bag,” said Mr. Thorne, triumphantly, “I shot twenty- 
two.” And he proudly displayed his slaughtered innocents. 
A gentle smile rippled over his friend’s countenance— 
“ Seagulls, by Jove!” 


EirHeR some American journalists are very venal or 
some American agents are swindlers. The latter return to 
their employers bills, in which they put items of money 
‘* paid to critics.” This item varies in amount from $25 up 
to anywhere in the neighbourhood to $500. Sometimes it 
is set down as having been spent for wine or dinners, or 
something else of the sort. During the run of The 
Danicheffs in that city, a gentleman, representing the 
management, openly offered money to a critic to gain a 
favourable notice, and in excuse said, managers always had 
to reimburse their agents for bribes alleged to be paid to 
Chicago critics. Charles Blanchett, agent for Buffalo Bill, 
and James Morrissey, who is travelling with Miss Rose 
Eytinge, both openly announced the sums paid by them to 
critics. The Chicago 7imes pronounces all the stories to be 
absolutely false. 


Count Joannes has been giving dramatic readings. In 
going through the last act of Macbeth, says the New York 
Sun, “he had not made much progress before somebody 
dropped a cane on the bare floor. Whether purposed or 
accidental, it gave several mischief-makers an idea that they 
promptly acted on. They dropped their canes in rattling 
succession. Then the remarkable number of canes in the 
house was noisily made known. Men picked up their canes 
only to drop them again and again. In that way, by steady 
and rapid work on the part of the cane-owners, such a din 
was kept up that not a word uttered by the Count could be 
heard. The deadly fight of Macbeth was entirely a dumb 
show, for the accompanying language was drowned,” and 
the entertainment ended in confusion. 


* Pay the bill?” said Mr. Coghlan on one occasion. “I 
should be happy to do so; but this damp weather has 
caused my money-drawer to swell, and I cannot get at my 
funds. Come the first dry day.” 


In the coulisses. First figurante: You haven’t any 
jdea of what a nice little fellow he is. Do you know 
he has promised to marry me the moment his mother is 
dead? Second Figurante: That is, indeed, devotion, I 
hope you may have children that are like him. 


Epwin Booru recently was applied to by a committee in 
Prospect, N.Y., who were getting up “a show,” to come 
and play for them. The committee recognised the fact that 
Mr. Booth was a distinguished actor, and determined to 
make him a munificent offer, so they wrote :— We will 
come down after you with a good conveyance, and will give 
you at the rate of Ten Dollars per day and board, and shall 
want you about one weak. If you think it necessary you 
can have one or two of your best wimmen actars come up 
with you but we cant pay them over about Three Dollars a 
day and feed. You know how that is yourself. This kind 
of business is awful uncertain.” 


Moutz. Aim#e is now in Brazil. A Chicago writer calls 
her eyes, mouth, and smile her trademarks, He elicited 
the fact from her that she will stay six months in Brazil, 
and then return to France. Mdlle. Aimée has now sung in 
opera-bouffe ten years, She made her début in Rio Janeiro, 
came to America in 1871, and is worth a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. Her favourite réle is La Marjolaine. She 
learns an opera in eight days. 
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REFERRING to an amateur performance, a contemporary 
says that it ‘‘ went off well.” So also did the audience. 


Mr. Pennineton, who was one of the “Six Hundred,” 
has written a play in three acts, entitled Balaklava. 


Tue death is announced of a veteran actor, Mr. James 
Dawson, who at the age of five played before George III, 
at Weymouth, and who would ,have been made a page in 
the Royal household if his father had not regarded acting 
as a better calling. Forty years ago he was well known in 
London as asterling actor in old comedy. 


Messrs, ALEXANDER HENDERSON and Charles Wyndham 
will entertain their Criterion company and friends at supper 
this evening at the Criterion Restaurant, the occasion 
being the celebration of the 300th night of the run of Mr. 
James Albery’s Pink Dominos. 


Mr. PHELPs—an exceptionally powerful cast—at the 
What-an-Afternoon Theatre, Royal Aquarium. Mr. 
Phelps, we know, is a great gun, but an exceptionally 
powerful cast must be at least an eighty-one tonner. 


Tue Royal Park Theatre is to be let for six months 
from March. Some hare may nibble. 


THE management at the Folly always advertise a new 
piece as “a pronounced success.” Rather inapt if the 
piece should happen to turn out to be “ an utter failure.” 


GRANDMAMMA does not improve with lapse of time, 
Recently she announced that Mr. Percy Farren, “a son 
and grandson of Farren,” was about to go on the stage. 
How a man can be his own father, we are not informed. 
Grandmamma’s stock of information, too, does not appear 
to be very large. Some weeks ago, when the anniversary 
of Moliére’s birth was commemorated in Paris, a piece called 
Le Médecin de Moliére was produced. Grandmamma said 
this was one of Moliére’s plays! Again, in noticing the 
revival at the Haymarket Theatre of Twelfth Night, she 
spoke of that comedy as one of Shakspere’s last works 
—a misapprehension which, as nearly everybody knows, 
has been exploded long ago. 


Says the dramatic critic of the Westminster Papers :— 
‘‘ Opera-bouffe has also been revived at the Philharmonic 
at Islington, but we doubt the permanent success of an 
establishment so far north that relies for support on the 
tooth-pickers of the West.” The Westminster thinks no 
doubt, that the quotation from Hamlet should read: “The 
age is grown so tooth-picked.” Of course “the toe of the 
peasants” and “the heel of the courtier” alludes to the 
front row of the pit and the back row of the stalls, 


Mr. Montacu WILLIAMS was at the —— Theatre one 
night last week with a large-boned friend, who complained 
very much of the inconveniently small space between the 
rows of the stalls, and said, “Why, you can’t get out 
between the acts without jostling every person you have to 
pass; the management seem determined you shall not 
leave your stall.” ‘“ Yes,” replied Monty, “it’s a regular 
case of knee exeat. 


“LEAVE your great-coat, sir, if you please,” said the cloak 
fiend. “Oh, with pleasure,” he said, took it off—he had no 
other on—and was walking into the stalls in his shirt- 
sleeves, but the fiend relented. Charlie was victorious. 


CHATTING about the Pink Dominos, some one, let us say 
& wag, was pointing out to Mr. Charles Wyndham the im- 
probability of Lady Maggie Wagstaffe keeping a supply of 
paper with some other person’s coronet upon it. “ Well, 
what sort of paper would you have Rebecca use?” asked 
Mr. Wyndham. “What sort? Oh, hand-made, of course.” 





Mr. Cuartes WARNER was taking a constitutional in the 
Regent’s Park, and humming, somewhat audibly, as he 
rattled along at about five miles an hour, Mr. Maybrick’s 
popular song. A friend who met him, said, “ My boy, this 
is rather a retrograde step, eh?” “How? What do you 
mean?” “ Why, coming out as ‘singing-walkiog gentle- 
man.’” 


Tae editor of a theatrical contemporary recommends a 
correspondent to join “some club of clever amateurs.” Or, 
say, an association of millionaire paupers. One is as easy to 
find as the other. 


THE TWO REBECCAS, 


‘“‘ WELCOME the coming, speed the going guest,” 
From Pope to Homer thus the proverb goes ; 
In either “ Becky ” we are greatly blest ; 
So “‘ Welcome, Camille!” and “ God speed the Rose !” 


Miss EastLakeE and Mdlle. Camille Clermont reappeared 
in the Pink Dominos on Monday night—Mdlle. Clermont 
after a considerable absence at the Strand, and Miss Eastlake 
after her very severe indisposition. With the exception 
of Mr. John Clarke, the piece is now played by the original 
cast. 


Mr. Joun Bitiincton has migrated eastward. The 
wise men did exactly the opposite. 


“ CaLiBAN,” in the Pictorial World, is of opinion that 
there are persons who will probably agree that an evening 
may be spent quite as pleasantly in less out-of-the-way 
places than the Court Theatre with Tom Taylor. 


Sar Mr. David James, on the 1,000th night of Our 
Boys :— 


Although we’ve made some money, t’would be strange 
If we did not require a little change. 


These lines suggest to us a slight alteration of Ariel’s song 
in The Tempest :— 
Nothing about us 
But doth suffer change 
Into something rich and strange. 


Tais is what a Dublin dramatic critic thinks of Liz :— 
“The whole plot is one of the most ridiculous and conven- 
tional it has ever happened to us to meet. The sentiment 
throughout is of the thinnest and most maudlin type. The 
underplot is of that sentimental class which could only be 
denominated as ‘tooting.’” An epithet that very apily 
‘* denominates ” the criticism whence the above paragraph 
is extracted. 


‘“ An Infuriated Deadhead ” writes to say that the acting- 
manager of the Court Theatre may be Huy-born, but is 
unmistakably low-bred. 


Tue “Clocks of Cornwall,” as the ignorant will call 
Les Cloches des Corneville, is a great success, though Mrs. 
Brown is surprised at the innovation. She says, “ Beef or 
pork if you like, but corn veal—well I never !” 


To the Company engaged for Les Cloches de Corneville. 
“‘ A Shiels among ye,” though there is some doubt as to his 
“taking notes.” 


A CONTEMPORARY says that Mr. Penly’s “voice and 
make-up,” in Dora and Diplunacy, “is most amusing.” 
They is, they is. 

Ir has been definitely settled that the annual dinner of 
the Savage Club will take place at the Grosvenor Gallery 
Restaurant on Ash Wednesday. The chair will be occupied 
by Mr. George Augustus Sala, and a great gathering is ex- 
pected. . 
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On the same evening Mr. Labouchere gives a dance at 
the Queen’s Theatre. Is it the continued success of the 
theatre that has set Truthful Tommy dancing ? 


THE performance designed as a complimentary benefit to 
Mr. Chatterton will take place at Drury Lane on the 4th of 
March. The programme, it will be seen, is varied and 
attractive. The dinner to follow is: fixed for the 11th of 
March, at Willis’s Rooms. Multa beneficia tristem frontem 
et asperam habent, says Seneca : “‘ many benefits ” certainly 
do present that aspect. Mr. Chatterton’s, on the contrary, 
looks cheerful, and promises to work smoothly. The ap- 
pearance, by the way, of one gentleman’s name as a donor 
of £5 has caused considerable comment, considering the 
many thousands of pounds he has been paid by the Drury- 
lane manager. There is an old saying that both poets and 
painters are irresponsible, 


Miss Hopson (specially engaged) will play Helen in 
the Hunchback to Miss Neilson’s Julia, at the Haymarket, 
on Monday next. This is, so far, satisfactory, and we 
cannot in justice say that we should “like another Helen.” 
With every apology to the late Mr. Dryden. 


Herr Maurice Nevitxe, or Herr Neville Moritz, will 
appear at the Queen’s Theatre, as Othello, next Saturday 
morning, supported by Mr. Vezin as Iago, Miss Hodson as 
Desdemona, and Miss Genéviéve Ward as Emilia. The 
eminent Hungarian hails, it is said, from that part of 
Hungary which adjoins the United States, a statement 
which we trust will not cause this Hungary lion to give a 
grievous roar. 


Mr. PatGrave Simpson has elected to call his new and 
original drama, which is to be produced at the St. James’s 
Theatre on the 9th March, Memories. Somewhat infelici- 
tous for a “new and original drama.” It may so happen 
that the memories—inconvenient ones—will be among the 
audience, and that all the laurels the author will pluck from 
memories will be a rooted sorrow. 


Mr. Power succeeds Mr. Bentham at the Opera 
Comique. 


Mr. “Savite Rowe” is adapting Ze Petit Duc for the 
Carl Rosa Company. 


Mr. CHartes WynpHam went to Paris on Sunday 
returning on Tuesday. It is rumoured that he has secured, 
the Femme de Chambre. 


Tue Vokes’ family take their benefit at Drury Lane 
Theatre to-morrow. 


Mr. Terriss will not appear in Memories, having 
declined to accept the part offered to him. 


THE perennial Fille de Madame Angot is to reappear at 
the Alhambra on the withdrawal of Wildfire. 


THe Golden Dustman is to be revived at the Surrey 
Theatre, when Mr. M‘Intyre will play his original part. 


Tue provincial “right” of Une Cause Célébre has been 
secured by Mr. Wilson Barrett. 


Mr. Percy Compron, son of the late Mr. Henry Compton, 
is appearing in the pantomime at the new Theatre Royal, 
Bristol. 

Mr. McKay, the acting manager of the Vaudeville 
Theatre, has been suffering from an attack of rheumatic 


fever, but is now, we are glad to learn, on the road to 
recovery, 


Mr, F. H. Cowen’s new oratorio, The Deluge, is said to 
be a great creation, and to be far in advance of any of his 





previous efforts. One would rather expect Zhe Deluge to 
be a “ come-down.” 


Last week the amateurs under the tuition of Mr. George 
Neville gave a performance at St. George’s Hall. The pro- 
gramme included Whitebait at Greenwich and New Men and 
Old Acres. Viewed in its entirety, the performance did 
credit to the talents of the company, and Mr. Neville is to 
be congratulated both on the excellent training shown by 


his pupils and the smoothness with which the pieces were 
played. 


THE revival of Hernani at the Comédie Francaise has 
passed its fiftieth night, and has already brought 368,000 fr. 


to the exchequer. The author’s share will amount to more 
than 55,000 fr. 


THE expenses of the Théatre Italien in Paris amount to 
£460 a night. For each performance Mdlle. Albani re- 
ceives 3,500 fr., M. Capoul 1,500 fr., and M. Pandolfini 
1,000 fr., and the general expenses are 5,500 fr. 


Tue Théatre de la Gaité has been reopened with Orphée 
aux Enfers, the company being a commonwealth. 


Mo.tz. CotomBier has ceased to play in Une Cause 
Célébre. Her place as the Comtesse d’Aubeterre is taken 
by Mdlle. Jeanne Berty. 


Gapr’s new work, La Fille du Roi des Aulnes, will be 
brought out at the Chatelet next month. 


M. Victor Huao’s Hernani is to be played in the 


French provinces by a company under the direction of 
M. Dégard. 


Sianora Donapio has gained such brilliant triumphs at 
the Teatro del Principe Alfonso in Madrid, that the manage- 
ment of the Teatro Real, the leading opera house, have 
offered her an engagement on very handsome terms at the 
expiration of her present engagement. She appeared the 
other evening as Amina in the Sonnambula, and received a 
perfect ovation. 


MapamMeE ETEKLA GersTER is to appear at the Berlin 
Royal Opera six times between the 21st of March and the 
11th of April. 


A new play, by Herr Hugo Biirger, entitled Gabriele, is 
to be produced at an early date at the Berlin Royal Play- 
house, and at the Dresden Court Theatre. 


Arter its many misfortunes, La Scala, of Milan, has, at 
last, scored a success with the Fosca of Signor Gomez, 
capitally performed by Signora Fossa, and Signori Tamagno, 
Moriami, and Maini. 


An Italian version of M. Louis Davyl’s comedy, La 
Maitresse Légitime, has been produced at the Manzoni 
Theatre in Milan, under the title L’Amante legittima. The 
great success attained by the original at the Paris Odéon 
will be fresh in the memory of our readers. The Italian 
actors failed to give a favourable hearing for the piece, 
which was very coolly received. 


Dr. EnneN has contributed to the Kélnischen Zeitung a 
series of articles on the English actors who visited Cologne 
so many times between 1592 and 1612. 


Arter his present tour is completed Mr. Barry Sullivan 
intends to visit America. 

A REPoRT comes from America that Mr. Sothern will 
not return to England in May, as he has decided to remain 
in the States for another year for the purpose of producing 
several new plays. It is further added that he will play 
Kinchin in the Flowers of the Forest, and that the drama 
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will be reconstructed, and the part re-written “ with the 
kind permission of Mr. Buckstone,” of course. 


Mr. JEFFERSON is recruiting his health in Florida. 


Mr. H. J. Montacve has not yet entirely recovered from 
his illness. 


MAapDAME PapPENHEIM has learnt seventy operas. She 
sings English with a very pure pronunciation, but can 
hardly make herself understood in conversation. 


THE Soldene Company will appear at Auckland, New 
Zealand, next week. 


Durine a performance of Hamlet, the New York Herald 
says, the Count Joannes “ carumpumpulated ”—i.¢,, danced 
—all over the stage, with rage at the jeers of the audience. 
We thank Mr. Gordon Bennett for teaching us a new 
word, 


“Tue Exrtes” has had a run at the Boston Theatre of 
sixty-seven nights. The receipts have amounted to 
190,000 dols. or £38,000 in English money. This is the 
greatest theatrical success ever known in Boston. 


A MUSICAL critic speaks of a beautiful soprano voice 
“with a velvety edge.” 


Sienor Brianowt has been urged to join the Havana 
Opera Troupe. He demands $6,000 a month in gold. 


More than 7,500 persons witnessed The Exiles ina single 
day recently at the Boston Theatre. 


Miss Louise Pomeroy is making a successful Southern 
tour under the management of Mr. John T. Ford. 


Tue latest novelty in protection against fire in theatres, 
the Review states, was shown at one of the Brooklyn 
theatres recently. It is nothing more nor less than an iron 
funnel 8 ft. in diameter and about 20 ft. high, which sur- 
mounts the dome of the stage. The ceiling above the stage 
and the inside of the proscenium is lined with heavy sheet 
iron, so that a fire on the stage can be confined to that 
part of the house. It is claimed that when the valve which 
closes the funnel is opened, a fire could occur on the stage 
and the flames and smoke would go up through the funnel, 
while the audience sat safely by and witnessed the con- 
flagration free from all harm. 


“On Afric’s burning shore” Captain Disney Roebuck 
is said to have had a most disastrous season, and to have 
lost over £3,000. 


Tue season of the Dramatic Company at Shanghai was 
to be commenced on the 22nd ult. with a performance of 
Mr. Gilbert’s On Guard. 





THE GRIEVANCE OF THE UNACTED. 


+00 


‘wr complaint, alternately pathetic and indignant, 

of the unacted authors, and the authors who are 
not acted so much as they could wish, grows louder and 
louder year by year. The quantity, if not the quality, 
of the plays increases in something very like geometrical 
progression as compared to the mere arithmetical pro- 
gression by which theatre is added to theatre ; and it is 
very certain that do what they would managers could not 
hope to keep pace with the demands made upon their 
time and enterprise by the playwright of the day. As 
literary taste and command of expression grow with the 





growth of education—grow, that is to say, in width of 
distribution if not in individual excellence, we must 
expect that more and more writers will spring up to try 
their powers in that most fascinating of creative and 
imitative literary work—the construction of dramas. 
The grand aggregate of the disappointment, therefore, 
which awaits ninety-nine out of every hundred of these 
efforts, has a direct and comprehensible tendency to 
increase, and we must not feel surprised that the 
manager is, as time passes on, more and more frequently 
called to account for the slightness of the encourage- 
ment which he bestows upon new pieces. 

Although the wholesale accusations brought against 
managers are for the most part unreasonable, and show 
a curious ignorance of the purely practical side of the 
manager’s business, there can be little doubt that the 
complaints of “ native talent ” are to some extent well- 
founded, and it may be as well to point out where in 
our opinion their grievances really lie. The corn may 
not bear any very large proportion to the chaff; but 
there is a modicum of corn, and this we may usefully 
strive to discover. In the first place we light upon 
Mr. Charles Reade’s outspoken defence of a drama of 
his, which was promptly shelved at the Adelphi ten 
years ago, only, according to its author, by reason of 
“the destructive powers of a drunkard and a fool.” 
Elsewhere, in his earnestly-written pamphlet, he 
assigns as the reason of Dora’s London failure the 
fact that “an obscure scene-painter drank, daubed, and 
died ten years ago;” so we may conclude that Mr. 
Reade believes that Dora might have succeeded at the 
Adelphi with more satisfactory accessories on the occa- 
sion of its production. The drama, which has the 
strong name of Tennyson as well as that of Mr. Reade 
on its title-page, has in London been refused all 
round since its condemnation at this one theatre; and 
yet elsewhere in England it has met with great success, 
whilst in the United States an actress has been able to 
make a fortune by its aid. Now if we may assume 
that Mr. Reade’s terms for a London revival of Dora 
are not disproportionate to those which he has demanded 
elsewhere, this state of things does certainly look as 
though metropolitan managers were here deficient in 
pluck and judgment as compared with their provincial 
brethren. We cannot sympathise with Mr. Reade when 
he talks of “having fair play on the stage as other 
authors do,” for the question of fair play does not appear 
to be involved. If theatres were kept up by the nation 
in the interests of art, then indeed would it be incum- 
bent upon their directors to let every aspirant have his 
chance; but while managers run theatres at their own 
risk and for their own ends, they may, with perfect 
“fair play,” select their dramatists on any method 
which they choose. Nothing binds them to adopt the 
principle of promotion by merit; and we cannot too 
persistently point out the baseless nature of any argu-- 
ment founded upon an assumption to the contrary. But 
if it can be proved that in defiance of their own inte- 
rests they habitually disregard merit, the lie will cer- 
tainly be given to their professed anxiety to discover 
good new plays. 

But if we leave their wishes in the matter out of the 
question, we shall be still confronted with the possi- 
bility that their ability is not equal to the task imposed 
upon it by their position. It is doubtful, say the dis- 
contented, whether there is at this moment a single 
manager in London who knows a good play from a bad 
one—in MS.; and for proof of this somewhat rash 
generalisation they appeal to the undeniable fact that a 
large proportion of the most successful manuscripts have 
been forced upon those who have derived ultimate bene- 
fit from their unwilling venture. Here managers are, 
of course, only rowing in the same boat with publishers ; 
for we know that Charlotte Bronte’s case, as she 
hawked Jane Eyre all over London before she could 
find a purchaser for it, is by no means an exception. 
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Both Mr. Webster and Madame Celeste are said to have 
declined to give Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault with 
their Colleen Bawn the sum of thirty pounds a week ; 
and this want of judgment on the part of the manager 
is said to have cost him the difference between thirty 
and three hundred and forty pounds a week. In this in- 
stance the author was, however, the gainer by the 
manager’s lack of discrimination. Similarly the most 
successful comedy of the day is helieved to have been 
first brought out merely as a _ stop-gap, and 
Our Boys was certainly not expected to win 
any phenomenal or long-lasting success. When New 
Men and Old Acres was revived at the Court, it was 
only to fillan awkward interval ; and the great reliance 
of the management was placed upon The House of 
Darnley, which turned out a comparative failure. All 
this, however, and much more of the same sort, would 
only prove that managers, like other human beings, are 
merely fallible creatures, no more able to avoid mis- 
takes than are dramatic authors. We may admit it 
readily ; we may also admit that in certain instances 
they show a foolish reluctance to employ authors who 
rehearse their own pieces, and that managers too often 
give opportunities to those who grumble at their dis- 
trust of the art in which they trade. 

But when all is said that can be said against the 
London manager’s mode of conducting his business, his 
objection to the perusal of outsiders’ manuscript, his 
delay in returning, his fondness for conventionality, his 
dread of novel venture, and his profound belief in the 
value of a successful name on his play-bill—when in 
fact we have listened to every grievance that “ native 
talent ” can have to urge—we still find that the average 
theatrical entrepreneur shares the faults and the merit 
of the average publisher and picture-dealer. There is 
little good to be got out of blaming him for a state 
of affairs for which he very wisely does not hold him- 
self responsible; and the only appeal to him that is likely 
to be of any use, is one which convinces him that 
he is acting in opposition to his interests. As soon as 
he thinks he can see his way to making the more lavish 
encouragement of English dramatic authorship “ pay,” 
he will, we may be sure, encourage it at once; and he 
may even be brought to do so if he can be persuaded 
that, in spite of possible present loss, he will reap direct 
benefit from the future outcome of that dramatic 
reform of which we hear so much. But he is no more 
Quixotic, just as he is no more far-sighted and omnis- 
cient, than his neighbours; and do or say what we will 
he and his rivals will continue to accept much that is 
bad, to reject much that is good, to bar out of London 
many possible successes, and secure in it plenty of 
triumphs as unexpected as they are undeserved. 





HAMLET IN PORTUGUESE. 


——_ w+ 


HE literature of Portugal is by no means rich in 
plays, and it was not until within a comparatively 
recent period that anything like a national theatre can 
be said to have existed in that country. The passion 
for dramatic representation which sprang up in the 
south of Europe in the sixteenth century did not ex- 
tend further west than Madrid. Not that the many illus- 
trious poets who then flourished in Lisbon were unwilling 
to adopt that form of composition. Camoens, Miranda, 
Ferreira, and Gil Vicente wrote a number of pieces which 
Lope de Vega or Calderon would have been proud to call 
their own. But, although the activity and martial 
valour of the people might have been supposed to render 
them peculiarly susceptible to its attractions, the drama 





did not meet with a very hearty reception in Portugal, 
and the little vitality it acquired there at the outset 
was nearly extinguished by the general lethargy 
into which the nation was plunged by the loss of its 
independence. Those who wrote plays sent them to 
Madrid; the theatre at Lisbon contented itself with 
representing Spanish dramas or operas constructed 
on the Italian model. The independence of the 
country having been recovered, the drama began to 
assert its influence, and might have taken firm root in 
Portuguese soil a hundred or more years ago if the 
forces of bigotry and intolerance had not been arrayed 
against it. In the present century, however, Castilho 
and Corvalho succeeded in reviving its long-lost popu- 
larity ; the dramatic genius of Almeida Garrett served 
to give it a distinctive character, and it has now taken 
what seems to be a permanent place among Portuguese 
amusements. To crown all, King Louis, himself 
an inveterate playgoer, has just translated Hamlet 
into Portuguese, and the deep interest excited 
by its appearance was due less to the rank of the 
translator than to a desire on the part of the great 
majority of educated Portuguese to become acquainted 
with a tragedy which has obtained so high and world- 
wide a reputation. 

The man who attempts to translate Hamlet into 
Portuguese is entitled to the credit of considerable 
moral courage, for it must be evident to him from the 
outset that the difficulties he has to meet are practically 
insuperable. The Portuguese language is almost de- 
finitely formed, and in its existing state is far from 
susceptible of adaptation to Shakspere’s style and mode 
of thought. The translator may succeed in conveying 
a fair idea of the great scenes of the play, but other 
passages, such as the quaint dialogue between the grave- 
diggers, are quite beyond his reach. Even if this were 
not so, the result could hardly be satisfactory, seeing 
that the literary public of Portugal, from an over- 
fastidiousness analagous to that exhibited inthe French 
drama prior to the Revolution of 1789, would regard 
the introduction of colloquialisms in a play of serious 
interest as an unpardonable breach of good taste. 
In regard to the grave-yard scene, moreover, the re- 
presentative Portuguese cannot enter into the humours 
of peasants, for the simple reason that they but rarely 
leave their cities and towns to go into the country. 
Nor cana faithful rendering of the euphuistic speeches 
which Hamlet addresses to Osric be expected to be made 
in Lisbon; the affectation of refinement in thought, 
expression and sentiment which Moliére assailed in Les 
Précieuses Ridicules is at present very common among 
the literati of Portugal, and if the significance of the 
speeches referred to were preserved the unfortunate 
translator would in all probability be charged with 
distorting the play in order to make it serve the pur- 
pose of a contemporary satire. 

The value of King Louis’s translation of Hamlet has 
been foreshadowed by what we have just said. It is 
sometimes satisfactory, but more frequently the reverse. 
The ghost scenes, the soliloques, the play scene, and 
Hamlet’s interviews with Ophelia and the Queen 
are more or less vividly brought before our 
minds. But in many cases the force of the dialogue 
is totally lost, partly because the Portuguese tongue is 
not sufficiently plastic for the purpose to which it is 
here applied, and partly because the royal translator, 
while courageous enough to undertake the task, has not 
had the courage to adhere at all times to the character 
and meaning of the original play against the over-re- 
fined taste of his literary subjects. Take, for instance, 
the speech commencing “Sir, this definement suffers 
no perdition in you.” Here is the Portuguese :— 

Hamlet. Senhor, nfo encareceu o retrato que d’elle fez; n&o 
6 sufficiente toda a arithmetica da memoria para redigir o 
inyentario especificado de todas as suas perfeigdes, e ainda assim o 
juizo ficaria fquem da verdade. Fallando conscienciosamente, 
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tenho-o na conta de um cavalheiro distincto e de raro mereci- 
mento; digo-o sinceramente; para achar outro igual, forcoso 6 
que se olhe no seu espelho: os outros na&o seriam sen&io a sua 
sombra. 


In this the satire of the original is not felt. The 
translation of the beginning of the grave-yard scene, 
too, should be quoted :— 


“Acto V. Screnar. Um Cemeterio. 


“ Chegam dois Coveiros com enxadas. 


“1 Cov. Dever-se-ha enterrar em chio sagrado aquelle que 
voluntariamente procurou a sua salvacao no suicidio ? 

2 Cov. Eu ca digo que sim; avia-te em cavar a cova, 0 
magistrado viu e decidiu que aqui fosse sepultada. 

“1 Cov. Isso nao péde ser, a menos que n&o se afogasse invol- 
untariamente. 

“2 Cov. Ja esta reconhecido e decidido. 

“1 Cov. As probabilidades todas sao que pereceu ‘ se offendendo,’ 
Ninguem 6 capaz persuadir do contrario. Vs tu como eu o provo. 
Se me afogar voluntariamente existe um acto; ora, um acto 
subdivide-se em tres ramos: a accéo, 0 cumprimento e a execucio; 
ergo, afogou-se voluntariamente. 

“2 Cov. Assim sera, mas escuta-me ao menos. 

“1 Cov. Ouve-me ainda; a agua esta aqui, o homem esté 
acolé ; muito bem,o homem vae encontrar a agua e se afoga; 
forcosamente morre por seu motu proprio; nota isto bem. Mas 
se, pelo contrario, 6 a agua que vem encontrar o homem, e elle se 
afoga, entao ja nao 6 elle que procura a morte; ergo, aquelle que 
nao 6 culpado na sua morte, n§o poz termo voluntariamente 4 
vida. 

“2 Cov. Mas sera lei P 

“1 Cov. £ a lei que preside ao inquerito do magistrado.” 


The tone of this language is far too good for grave- 
diggers, and much of the whimsical force of the 
dialogue as it left Shakspere’s hand disappears. In 
spite of these and other shortcomings, however, King 
Louis’s translation of Hamlet is entitled to a hearty 
welcome, seeing that it will serve to introduce Shak- 
spere to the notice of a nation to whom his works 
have hitherto been all but unknown. 








LONG RUNS. 


a oe ee 


N his letter last week to the Glasgow News on 
London amusements Mr. Blanchard makes some 
thoughtful remarks as to the causes of the long runs 
which some pieces have enjoyed of late years. The 
vastly expanded facilities of railway communication, 
he points out, have now greatly helped to multiply the 
sources from which a metropolitan manager derives his 
nightly audience. The rapid extension of the suburbs 
has doubled the number of playgoers, and swift modes 
of conveyance have opened the playhouse portals of 
London to many who would otherwise have never had 
the opportunity of crossing the threshold of a theatre 
in the Strand without taking the preliminary precaution 
of securing a night’s lodging somewhere in the vicinity. 
During certain seasons of the year tourists from the 
Continent and the United States provide a. large con- 
tingent of amusement-seekers; and at all times the 
wonderful increase of the resident population within the 
last twenty years will help to explain how it comes to 
pass that a successful piece may now enjoy a prolonged 
career far beyond the calculation of managers who catered 
for our predecessors. There is now a nightly change of 
audience utterly unknown when each establishment was 
chiefly supported by those who resided in the imme- 
diate vicinity. The longer a drama has retained pos- 
session of a playbill the greater is its recommendation 
in the eyes of those who pay periodical visits to 
the capital. Thus the permanence of an attraction 
comes to be satisfactorily accounted for without neces- 
sarily increasing the popularity of a work by its intrinsic 





merits. When Mr. Macready brought out Richelieu at 
Covent Garden in March, 1839, supported by an ex- 
ceedingly powerful company, it was only continuously 
represented through the month of April, and though 
the season was prolonged to July the play was merely 
repeated twenty nights more at intervals. At the 
Lyceum, thirty-three years afterwards, Mr. Henry Irving 
acted Lord Lytton’s play nightly for five months. About 
the same period, the School for Scandal was being con- 
tinuously acted at the Vaudeville till 404 representa- 
tions were reached. It was with the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 that the system of “long runs” began, 
and this was the first time a playgoer was ever startled 
by such announcements as “273rd night of King 
Charming at the Lyceum.” When the next Exhibi- 
tion of 1862 took place, we find Peep o’ Day at the 
Lyceum enabled to keep its place undisputed for thirteen 
months. When Our American Cousin was in the first 
bloom of its popularity, Mr. Sothern acted Lord Dun- 
dreary at the Haymarket for 400 nights. The Ticket 
of Leave Man at the Olympic was played for 404 nights. 
The Colleen Bawn reached its 278th representation at 
the Adelphi in the course of its first run. At the Royalty, 
Mr. Craven’s drama of Meg’s Diversion was acted un- 
interruptedly 330 consecutive nights, and Mr. Burnand’s 
burlesque of Black-Eyed Susan attained at the same 
time a corresponding longevity. At the Prince of Wales’s 
Mr. Robertson’s comedy of School was not displaced 
till it had been acted 381 nights, and for an entire 
season of ten months The Streets of London kept pos- 
session of the stage of the Princess’s. Our Boys, which 
has distanced all its predecessors, will have to be re- 
membered for its unexampled longevity by the present 
generation; but in the next it may be no wonderful 
thing to find a gaslight advertisement over the Vaude- 
ville portals signifying that even this remarkable run 
has been doubled by another of Mr. Byron’s lively pro- 
ductions. 








THE HISTORY OF A PLAY. 


M* READE has written a pamphlet in defence of his version 
of Mr. Tennyson’s Dora, brought out at the Adelphi 
Theatre in 1867. “ Like all true poems, ancient and modern, 
Dora,” he writes in effect, “ offers material to the dramatist. 
But there is a serious obstacle. The poem, as it stands, contains 
no sexual interest. Now the fine arts—whatever outsiders may 
fancy—are as severe and unbending in their way, as the sciences 
or the learned faculties. You may just as well go to law, and 
run your head against precedents, or the walls of Westminster 
Hall, as put a play upon the boards with no sexual interest in it. 
Two alternatives were open to the dramatist who knew his busi- 
ness—to let Dora alone, or to invent and add a sexual interest 
The other dramatist of my day took the former alternative; I 
hesitated six years, and then took the latter. I added to the 
poet’s characters Luke Blomfield ; and made him Dora’s true lover, 
first rejected, then tolerated, then faintly accepted, because he had 
earned her both by doing and suffering. So far the unbending 
theatre made me rebel against my poet; but, as I was not a 
rebel by choice, I interpreted him in all else with reverence. 
The drama was rehearsed, about ten years ago, at the Adelphj 
Theatre, under promising auspices. There are but five characters 
—and they were in able hands. The artists all entered into their 
parts; the play was acted at rehearsal, and I felt so strong in 
my actors, that I was not much alarmed when I found the scene- 
painter was disorderly. Alas, I underrated the destructive powers 
of a drunkard and a fool. In the drama of Dora, as in the poem, 
the cornfield plays a principal part, not only because a field of 
ripe wheat is a beautiful sight, and a great exploit of nature, but 
because it is on the old farmer’s joy and pride in his crop that 
Dora relies to soften him towards his step-daughter and his 
grand-child, and to make her own experiment on his feelings less 
hazardous. I begged, more than once, to see this cornfield ; but 
I never could get a sight of it on the stage, nor even on the 
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frame ; and, unfortunately, my friend Mr. Webster was out of 
town, and ill, or he would have kept the play back until he had 
seen it. The drama was produced, and played to perfection. 
Mr. Neville put off his youth, and was the lion-hearted old 
farmer, with a bosom that could suffer, but a will that could not 
bend. Miss Kate Terry, as Dora, gave the world such a 
picture of womanly sweetness, timidity, and goodness, as 
none who saw it can forget. Mr. Billington played the 
young farmer—tender, but broad, and manly—to the life, and 
thanks to him my creation melted into the poet’s and no 
spectator could tell them apart. I owe this tribute to my 
good cousins in the great and beautiful dramatic art; ‘’Tis a 
debt of honour and must be paid.’ The first and second acts 
passed off well enough. The act-drop rose on the third act—the 
corn-fiel?. "We all know how the poet has painted it; and his 
picture was in the scene-painter’s hands as a guide. But that 
gentleman preferred his own ideas of corn. He gave us the 
flowery mound and two wheat sheaves, but his stage-cloth repre- 
sented a turn-pike road, with three rows of cut stubble (property), 
and his cornfield was a shapeless mass, streaked with fiery red and 
yellow ochre. The public stared with wonder at the unearthly 
phenomenon—wonder, but no displeasure; there was as yet no 
distinct ground for offence, since not a soul in front, except the 
poor author, could possibly divine what the monstrous thing was 
intended to libel. But this apathy ceased when Farmer Allan 
came on, and interpreted the daub. “ Dora, my girl, come to have 
a look at the wheat?” Once informed that the splashes of blood 
and ochre on that cloth were wheat, every Cockney, who had 
voyaged into the bowels of the land as far as Richmond, began to 
snigger. “ Opens a farmer’s heart, it does,” says Allan, “to stand 
and look at a sixty acre field of wheat like that.” Howls of 
laughter from floor to gallery. Now an act may be laughed at in 
one place and admired in many, provided the cause of 
ridicule passes away; and it does pass away, when the 
one mistake is due to the author or to an _ actor. 
But when the scene-painter is the criminal—a thing that I 
believe has never happened to any author but unfortunate me, 
in the memory of man—and when the cause of ridicule is a set 
scene, which lasts the whole third act, the play is murdered. 
The third act of Dora all but failed; yet it is the great act; it 
is the Tennysonian act; it was grandly played, and even my 
share in it is the best thing I ever wrote in my life. But that 
drunkard’s work stuck there all the time, insulting sense, and 
tickling the audience out of tune with the strong, and tender, 
and beautiful things, that were done before them under the 
withering shadow of burlesque. When the organs of opinion 
had all confounded the bibulous assassin with his writhing victim, 
and had denounced Reade, and lauded Tennyson, and run down 
the great Tennysonian act of the play, and eulogised the first 
act, which happened to be all Reade, then our Acelduma, or field 
of blood—and ochre—were mitigated; but to the last, it never 
resembled a cornfield, and therefore never aided the lines. The 
play was played forty nights, and then dismissed; it is remem- 
bered with respect by every actor, but quite forgotten by the 
London public. It crossed the water, and was played at Boston, 
Mass., but ruthlessly shorn of our our leading feature, pictorial 
inebriety. They played it fifty consecutive nights, and thirty 
afternoons, to crowded houses—being the greatest success, so I 
am told, any theatre in Boston had achieved since the city was 
built. I know their cast: it was a respectable one; but not on 
a par with ours at the Adelphi. This is a curiosity worth ex- 
amining. The scenery of a theatre may be divided into relevant 
and irrelevant scenes, or, if you like, into essential and non-essential, 
There are scenes which are a part of the author’s invention, and of 
his play. This applies to the two Tennysenian acts of Dora—viz., the 
second and third acts. They are written expressly for the poet’s 
pictures. The brook must be the very key note of one scene, and 
the cornfield of the other. The brook must appear, disappear, 
reappear, shine, gurgle, and flow, or else make a fool of the lines, 
The cornfield must either rouse the admiration of the audience, 
and warm their hearts, as it is supposed to warm Farmer Allan’s, 
and so support the plot and dialogue, or else it must cut the 
throat of the play. I now propose, after suffering unjustly ten 
mortal years for the fault of another man, to appeal to a new 
tribunal. I beg leave to gauge the intellects of a new audience, 
and to have fair play on the stage, as other authors do. I hope 








to give the London audience as fair a chance of judging me 
fairly, as the Boston audience had. With this view I have been 
to my good friend, Mr. W. Hann, and got the scenery painted 
my way this time. Mr. Hann has every quality of an artist— 
except inebriety ; and it has been a labour of love with him to 
design appropriate pictures worthy of Tennyson’s Dora, and 
paint them with his own hand. The pictures he has painted 
would, I think, please the poet himself. They are suggested by 
his lines, not mine; and I now offer them to the London 
managers on this side the Thames and Temple Bar. There is 
no other instance on record of such a drama as Dora with two 
such names to it, being shelved indefinitely, because an obscure 
scene-painter drank, daubed, and died, ten years ago.” 





SHAKSPERE’S USE OF OLD BALLADS. 


A? the last meeting of the New Shakspere Society, Mr. 

William Chappell, F.S.A., in the chair, the Rev. J. W. 
Ebsworth read a paper on “Shakspere’s Knowledge and Use of 
Ballads.” First, a passage from Richard Simpson’s School of 
Shakspere, ii., 13, was considered and rejected, because it unwar- 
rantably asserted that the poet had begun his career as a ballad- 
writer, and “for seven years’ space, absolute interpreter to the 
puppets.” The object of the paper was to show Shakspere’s 
extensive knowledge of current ballads, and the skilful employ- 
ment of them, when quoted appropriately by the dramatis persone, 
“because he sympathised with common minds as well as with 
the loftiest and purest; he loved to make acquaintance with the 
ballad-singer’s art; he brightened as with spots of colour his 
sombre tragedies with bursts of song. He lifted his comedies 
into more intense merriment by snatches of droll ballads. 
He gives to his creations the luve of music that he held 
himself, suiting the individual tastes of each.” This 
was the key-note struck, and in detail were shown the 
ballads introduced or mentioned, but divided from those 
original songs which the poet himself wrote for his 
dramas. Othello, Hamlet, King Lear, the Tempest, and others 
passed under review, the various ballads identified being 
almost all quoted at full length, or full references given to where 
they are preserved. The scene from Twelfth Night, ii. 3, and 
another from Winter’s Tale, iv., 3, were given to show the ballad 
allusions closely packed therein. A large group of “ Lady, Lady, 
my dear Lady ” ballads, and some others, such as “ O the twelfth 
day of December!” which had long been supposed to have 
perished, were produced im illustration. The friendships of the 
poet, his connection with Marlowe, and the history of the Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim, were briefly touched on, but reserved for 
separate consideration. Several of the ballads were sung, such 
as “Fortune, my Foe,” “ Greensleeves,” “Old Sir Simon,” and 
“The King.” Mr. Chappell and Mr. Furnivall afterwards spoke 
on the subject of the paper. 
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Bills of the Play. 


YHEATRE ROYAL, 
DRUR Y-LANE. 


At 7 
THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING, 
Mr. W. Terris and Miss L. Willes. 
At 7.45, 
THE WHITE CAT. 

The Vokes Family, Miss H. Coveney, 
Mdlle. Pitteri, Mr. F. Moreland, &c. 

Double Harlequinade. Clowns —F, 
Evans and C. Lauri. 


Morning performances every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday at 2 o’clock. 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET, 
At 7.30, 
HE LIES LIKE TRUTH. 
Messrs. Everill, Howe, D. Fisher, jun., &c. 


At 8.15, 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Messrs. Howe, C. Harcourt, Everill, 
H. Kyrle, H. Crouch, D. Fisher, jun., 
Braid, Weathersby, Rivers, and H. B. 
Conway; Mesdames Neilson, Ernstone, 
and Kate Phillips. 





T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Samurt Hayes. 


At 7.30, 
MAGPIE AND THIMBLE. 
At 8.15, 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Messrs. W. H. Stephens, Lin Rayne, 
F. De Belleville, Holman, Selby, B. Robins, 
and Henry Forrester; Misses Ada Caven- 
dish Kate Rivers, and Mrs. Chippendale. 





YCEUM THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. BATEMAN. 


At 7, 
THE IRISH’ TUTOR. 


At 8, 

Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday, and 
Monday, THE BELLS; Friday and 
Tuesday, THE LYON’S MAILE. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. T. Mead, F. 
Clements, F. Tyars, Holland, Pinero, R. C, 
Lyons, Archer, Huntley, &c.; Misses 
Virginia Francis and Isabel Bateman. 

Concluding with 


JUST MY LUOK, 





Rovat ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 8, 


Wednesday, 

LILLY OF KILLARNEY. 
Thursday and Friday, 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
Saturday, Ignaz Briill’s 
GOLDEN CROSS. 
Conductor, Mr. Carl Rosa. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry NEvIttg, Sole Lessee. 
At 7, 
AN OBJECT OF INTEREST. 
At 7.45, 
THE NE’ER-DO-WEEL. 


Messrs. G. W. Anson, Flockton, 
Yarnold, R. Pateman, Forbes Robertson, 
Bauer, and Henry Neville; Mesdames 
Gerard, Leigh Murray, Alma Stanley, 
Sc. Henry, and Marion Terry. 


FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. 





RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. BANcRoFT). 
At 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 
Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Ovtry Carte. 
At 8, 
THE SPECTRE KNIGHT. 
At 8.45, 

THE SORCERER. 
Messrs. G. Bentham, R. Temple, Rut- 
land, Barrington, Clifton, G. Grossmith, 


jun., &c.; Mesdames Howard Paul, Giulia 
arwick, H. Everard. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. JAMes and T, THorRNR. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 


At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Gartiorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshesd, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


(GAEETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoriinasHeEap, 
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Miss Farren, West, Mrs. Leigh ; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, ge Soutar, Fawcett, 
t 9 


Barnes. 15, 
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Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia ; 
Messrs, Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c, 
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OVER THE WAY. 
At 7.30, 
FAMILY TIES. 
Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame, 
and Penley; — Ada Swanborough, 
enne. 


At 9.80, 

DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 

TWO TO ONE. 

Mr. Carter, Miss Williams, &c. 

THEATRE, 


GF LOBE 
At 7, 
MY WIFE'S OUT. 





At 7.45, 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 
At 10, 
ICI ON PARLE FRANCAISE, 
Messrs. Toole, Collette, Macklin, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Grainger, Bradbury ; 
Mesdames Meyrick, Clifton, Johnstone, 
Ritta, &e. 
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Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
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Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
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Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. AtEx. HENDERSON. 
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Mr. W. J. Hill. 
At 8.15, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry, 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford; 
Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 
M. Archer, K. Lovell, &c. 


RerALtTyY THEATRE 
Dean-street, Soho. 
At 7.30, 
PAUL PRY. 
At 9.15, 
MADCAP. 
Messrs. Fisher, Mervin, Beyer, and 
Lionel Brough ; Miss Kate Santley, Misses 
Rose Cullen Cummings, &c. 








OYAL COURT THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Harr. 


At 8 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES. 
Messrs. Charles Kelly, J. Clarke, A. 
Bishop, Carton, R. Cathcart, and Hare ; 
Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Stephens, Kate Aubrey. 


ATIONAL STANDARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 

Messrs. JouHn & Ricuarp Dovexass. 

At 7, 
FORMOSA. 

Messrs. W. Redmund, Byrne, Chapman, 
F. Percival, Hinton, W. Percival, and 
Billington ; Mesdames E. Bufton, C. Jecks, 
Neville, Billington, &e. With Farce, ; ss 

FAMILY JARS, 
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@ard Basket. 


MtIss NEILSON, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Every LKvening as Vioxa in Twelfth Night. 


Business communications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 


MISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 








ISS MARIE DE_ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 


Address as above, or Mr. BLACKMORE. 





ISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


ME: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


In the Lyons Mart, and Tuer BELts, 








R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “Dundreary.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Me: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


ME. BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
ABERDEEN. 
All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
Business Manager, T, 8. Amory. 











R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


MB. J. Le. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


M& CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 


R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R. ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


DLLE. M. RUDERSDORFF 
J (CONTRALTO). 
Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts. 
Address,: 28, Ae Gardens, St. John’s 
0 




















ood. 
Pupils in singing received and attended. 


ME&. GEORGE  RIGNOLD, 
in consequenee of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed hig 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coantes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

*‘ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era. 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.” —Era. 


“He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 

CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 


the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 





**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 

‘© We must take leave of an interesting book with 
the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.””—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

**Wehave to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era, 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHartes HINDLEY. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

‘Mr. Hindley has ty = together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, Fixing, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the and ti of 
different times in our social history.’’—Public Opinion, 

Is a most readable yolume,”—Daily Telegraph, 
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HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG AORE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “ Charles L.,” “Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &c. . 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 





W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL S§Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 





A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 

Conducted by Eminy Fairurv.y, 


Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic 
and scientific critics. 


Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper, 
VICTORIA PRESS, 
117 PRAED STREET, W. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
nalties, they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to hin, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE, 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


“ HE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with vac a | 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 


Neville expressly for this Drama.—A pply 
CHARLES READE, 2, Albert-terrace 
Knightsbridge. 
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TO PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


Portraits of eminent Actors and Actresses engraved from + hotographs, 
with Facsimile of Signature, 


FROM 10/6 UPWARDS, 


According to size and style (faithful likeness guaranteed) ; useful for display 
cards and general advertising purposes.—Address— 


fy anhla NH, 


3, Goldsmith-plaee, Gough-square, London, E.C, 


SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 





WHITE LABEL, recommended...........s00.000008 «per doz, 21/- 
BLUE = Very fine... .ccesceee os 25/- 
PINK ot very choice old ” 27/- 





IN ONE DOZEN CASES. 
November, 1877. 





WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &¢.—Persons 

of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Book-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &c.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
97B, Quadrant, Salishateu. Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 





MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr, CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO., 244. REGENT STREET, W. 


‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conyen- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”"—Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For February, 1878, price 2s. 6d., 
The Peace tocome. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P, 
The Value of India to Kngland. By Col. George Chesney. 
A Roman Catholic View of Ritualism, By the Abbé Martin. — 
Spontaneous Generation: a Reply, By Dr. H. Charlton Bastian. 
The Dangers and Warnings of ‘‘ The Inflexible.” By sir 8. Robinson. 
Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth (from Contemporary Notes by George Joseph 
Bell). By Professor Fleeming Jenkin. 
How the Turks Rule Armenia, By Dr. H. Sandwith, C.B. (of Kars). 
Benedict de Spinoza. By Frederick Pollock 
Our Army and the People (concluded). By John Holms,M.P. 
The Proposed Interference with Domestic Handicraft. By Frederick Seebohm, 
Recent Literature. By Professor Henry Morley, 
Germany and Holland. By Mons. de Beaufort (Member of the Dutch States 


General). 
C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London. 
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